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act their little part, and pass away. Alas, who can deny
that in this world virtue is very often unrewarded and
vice unpunished? Happiness too rarely comes to the
goodj and the prizes of this life go too frequently to the
undeserving. The rain falls on the just and on the
unjust alike, but the unjust generally have a stout
umbrella. It looks as though there were little justice in
the world, and chance seems to rule man and all his
circumstances.

MRS. WHARTON: But we know that all that is mere idle
seeming.

DR. MACFARLANE: Seeming perhaps, but why idle? Seeming
is all we know. The other day when you were talking I
held rny tongue, because I thought you'd say I was a
silly old fool if I put my word in, but Fve puzzled over
suffering and pain too. You see, in my trade we see so
much of them. It made me unhappy, and for long I
doubted the goodness of God, as you doubt its dear
friend.

MRS. LITTLEWOOD: [With a smile} I think you're preaching
at me, Doctor.

DR. MACFARLANE: Then it's the first time in my life.

MRS. LITTLEWOOD: Go on.

DR. MACFARLANE: I want to tell you how I found peace,
My explanation is as old as the hills, and I believe many
perfectly virtuous persons have been frizzled alive for
accepting it. Our good Vicar would say I was a heretic.
I can't help it. I can't see any other way of reconciling
the goodness of God with the existence of evil.

MRS. LITTLEWOOD: Well, what is it?

DR. MACFARLANE: I don't* believe that God is all-powerful
and all-knowing. But I think He struggles against evil as
we do,   I don't believe He means to chasten us by /
suffering or to purify us by pain.  I believe pain and
suffering are evil, and that He hates them, and would